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DEARETH AXKAY 


AN EVER-RECURRING MIRACLE is the transformation 
that takes place as leaders grow in their ability to 
carry difficult responsibility in the Christian Asso- 
ciations. In part, this change is due to the flower- 
ing of potentialities, as leadership responsibilities 
are assumed. But a more important cause is the 
steady growth in the religious experience of stu- 
dents. When they realize that God is the center of 
the Christian Association, students lose their self- 
conscious fear of failure. They begin to see their 
own role in true perspective. God is not dependent 
on them for achieving his purpose, yet he calls 
them to give themselves in devoted service to him. 
He demands the clearest thinking and the most 
selfless leadership they can give. 

STUDENTS FACE MANY PROBLEMS today. They must 
make all the adjustments of late adolescence: deter- 
mining personal standards. developing in religious 
experience, selecting a mate, choosing a vocation. 
They face special problems as students: selecting 
the true from the false in a vast array of informa- 
tion. finding unity and coherence in the diversity 
of knowledge, discovering meaning in life for them- 
selves and for society, developing meaningful per- 


sonal relationships in huge, depersonalized univer- 
sities. They share with their elders the tensions and 
promise of the twentieth century arising out of the 
vast shifts in power from Europe to America and 
to Asia: the transformation of colonial territories 
to free nations: of racial subservience to equal op- 
portunity: of unbridled national sovereignty to in- 
ternational cooperation. 


WHICH NEEDS OF STUDENTS should the Christian As- 
sociation attempt to meet? Where can it use its 
slender resources most strategically? What should 
the focus of its program be? This issue of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN is planned to help CA leaders an- 
swer these questions. Recognizing the continued 
need for worship and action, Rebecca Ely, Raymond 
Grant and Richard Gilman suggest the need for real 
study. As a result of participation in the World 
Conference of Christian Youth in India, Tom 
Clagett urges CA’s to maintain a dynamic partner- 
ship between faith and action. Drawing on the ex- 
perience of several CA’s, practical suggestions are 


(offered for developing a Christian Association pro- 


gram that meets the deepest needs of students in this 
period of the world’s history.—Fern Babcock. 
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Much has been said and written lately about students. They are the “silent generation,” or the “beat 
generation. Current writers speak of the meaninglessness and the emptiness of the life of the undergrad. 
uate of today. A special vocabulary has even been invented to describe him. 

W hat is the student’s response to all this? We may say, “Sure, the description fits us .. . at least | ree. 
ognize some of my friends.” But we have done little to change the situation. We stay in the same rut: 
we do a little studying, we plan the same old programs and have a “good time” on Saturday night. 

I'd like you to meet some of my friends. You may recognize them. No special vocabulary is needed to 
see the lack of wholeness in their lives: 


e John attends his father’s alma mater, belongs to his dad’s old frater. : 
h nity—these things were decided\for him while he was still in grade school, 
f e John is no slouch; he gets good marks though he studies little. He plays 
third string on the football team, with more spirit than skill. His fraternity 
appointed him to the Student Council this year. No doubt they'll make 

him social chairman of the house next semester. | doubt that he has ever 

stepped out-of-line; | never saw him drunk, like many of his brothers. He 

e Barbara comes from an unhappy home. Her parents have separated. 

She came to college earnestly questioning, seeking and needing criteria. 

REDEMPTIVE She sensed the hollowness of the success standards of her parents. The 
faith her church gave her was shattered after two weeks of biology. She 
sought security in studies and extra-curricular activities and met success 


has a steady girl; likes her very much. He plans to go into insurance; he 
in both directions, yet the criteria for life eluded her. It has been easy to 


has a lot of self-confidence, is happy most of the time and probably will 
COMMUNI Y conform to the group. Twice she went to CA, but the people there didn’t 


be a success. He never darkens the chapel door and is indifferent and even 
cynical toward religion. | 

seem very friendly. When her roommate kidded her about it she stopped 
going; anyway, the meetings she had attended were boring. 


e Bill is one of my best friends. Our interests are very much alike. In the 
fall of our freshman year, he took part in a CA service project, painting a 
church. This activity led to interest in the CA program and soon he be. 
came an active member. Popular and a good organizer, he willingly took 
and fulfilled responsibility. He attended conferences and regional com- 
mittee meetings. He took his studies seriously but had to work hard to get 
good grades. Talks with Bill revealed his growing commitment. We often 
discussed CA problems, especially the year he was president: I don’t be- 
lieve we ever prayed about them, though. He feels deeply about certain 
problems of his own faith. He has not come to grips with the meaning of 
community and he is unable to share his faith. 


RAYMOND S. GRANT, Chairman 
of the NATIONAL STUDENT 
COUNCIL of the YMCA, describes 
the kind of Christian Association 
which will meet the basic per- 
sonal needs of students. 


How does the Christian Association reach the Bill's, the Barbara's, the John’s on your campus? [t is alto- 
gether too easy for programs to become formal things that have little meaning to the depths within stu- 
dents. The CA must examine itself to discover the motive behind its actions. Does the program stem 
merely from a “desire to do good?” Or is it rooted in an effort to understand and experience the faith 


which knows Jesus Christ as Lord? 

: The CA seeks to be a redemptive community in which all pretense falls away. It hopes to be a fellow- 
_ ship which, knowing the forgiveness and acceptance of God, finds the basis for full acceptance of the 
| person. It then becomes aware that the fundamental fact of human existence is the relation of person 
= with person. Honest questions are possible here and the shackles of the success pattern are broken. The 
| awareness of how God is at work, searching and redeeming, is known, for it is experienced in this fellow- 
ship. God’s redemption and forgiveness is more truly at work in the relationships of people than it is in 
any verbal creed. A redemptive Christian community will translate all theoretical or philosophical or 
theological questions in terms that have the utmost relevance to our daily lives. This means that ex- 
ploration takes place on the level of what this means to me in the totality of my experience. 


Unless the total program is guided by individuals who realize the necessity for encountering the Chris- 
_ tian faith in an experience of a free, disclosing, forgiving and accepting fellowship involving the total 
self, the program is not realizing its potentialities and has missed its basis for existence. 
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ON BEING A STUDENT 


REBECCA ELY describes the USCC Study Conference at Mor- 
gan State College and suggests implications for campus Chris- 
tian Associations. She is Chairman of the National Student 
YWCA, studying in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


e THE TREND IN STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS is toward more emphasis 
upon study. Student leaders increasingly realize the need to know facts and 
reach intelligent opinions before taking action. Activism, without sufficiently 
understanding the reasons why. has characterized too much of the life of 
campus Christian groups. 


Study means a serious endeavor to understand the nature of man and the 
purposes of God. It means serious attention to all the fields of inquiry which 
are open to us in the university. It is within the university that the SCM has 
its concern. It cannot confine its program to the free hours of the student, but 
must deal with all of the presuppositions which are at work in the total uni- 
versity community. 


e THE VOCATION OF STUDENT-SHIP means more than some job whereby the 
student not only expresses his interests but earns his bread and butter. Lit- 
erally, vocation means “a calling.” For the Christian this means his under- 
standing of and response to the initiative which God takes in his life. Chris- 
tian vocation does not necessarily mean a special calling to the ministry, or 
to any special job. It is the constant imperative for one to have a con- 
scious relation to his world based on a conscious relation to God and an un- 
derstanding of God’s actions in the lives of ‘men. This has requirements 


To those who have seen the Child, however dimly, however incredulously, 
The Time Being is, in a sense, the most trying time of all. ... 

In the meantime 
There are bills to be paid, machines to keep in repair. 
Irregular verbs to learn, the Time Being to redeem from insignificance.’ 


o IT IS REQUIRED OF THE STUDENT that he be a Christian not apart from the 
university nor in spite of it but within it, taking seriously the life of the mind 
and bringing certain attitudes and disciplines to bear on all inquiry. It re- 
quires him to understand the whole university milieu. It becomes his respon- 
sibility to be a lay theologian speaking out of a fundamental intellectual grasp 
of his faith to all of the concepts underlying the areas of inquiry. 

But study goes deeper than this. The group study process may itself be an 
experience of real community. A study group in the CA may become a re- 
deeming, reconciling community within the larger university community. 

God speaks through all the events in which we participate—the Church. 
the university. the world struggle. and all the social problems of our con- 
temporary society. Study of these in terms of biblical faith brings us face 
to face with God's action in human affairs and with his purpose for us in 
these affairs. 

God may speak through the meeting of minds and sharing of insights. Here 
barriers break down —otherwise how can we ask the questions that are really 
troubling us? To ask these questions is to break down the barriers which we 
normally use to shield our uncertainties. And to do this is to have a surprising 
new honesty which we know is the only way of openness to God. 

“If we are to think of our study groups as places of waiting upon God. they 
must consist of men and women who trust each other, who learn from each 
other. groups in which each esteems the other as himself.”* God requires hum- 
ble openness and a contrite heart. Openness to God is the basis for openness 
to one another. 

Thus does true acceptance by one person of another become possible—-not 
acceptance of his ideas, or his fund of knowledge, or his clever way of ex- 
pressing himself, though these are part of the uniqueness of personal encoun- 

continued on page 6 
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ter. This is an acceptance of another person where he is—-with his knowledge 
or lack of it, and with his struggle to give up pet opinions or truths which 
seem ultimate but which prove to be limited. This truly becomes the under- 
standing. forgiving. accepting community. 


continued 


e USCC stupy CONFERENCE: The United Student Christian Council held 
three study conferences during the Christmas holidays. We studied together 
the first epistle of John with its confident. assured knowledge that “In this 
is love. not that we loved God but that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
expliation for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us. we also ought, to love one 
another.” 

Each delegate chose one of three study areas: The Christian Student in the 
University: The Christian Student in the Church: and. The Christian Student 
in the World Struggle. After worship we spent two and a half hours each 
morning in individual study. Afternoons. each of the three study areas met for 
about an hour. allowing time for the raising of searching questions. Then. in 
small groups. we shared what we had read and heard. Evenings were spent in 
small Bible study groups. 

All of this was done across denominational. racial and national lines: it 
was an ecumenical, international conference studying together the meaning 
of the Christian faith for us. in all areas of life. 

Experiencing the value of group study at the USCC conference did not tell 
us how to produce this kind of experience on the campus—thank goodness. 
If program ideas had fallen into place in an automatic fashion, we might have 
forgotten that this study experience was relevant to us only to the extent that 
we understood the reason for study and the imperative on us to be a redeeming 
community within the university. 

Certainly the ideal environment of the study conference will not be easy to 
achieve on our campuses. We have to begin where students are—largely 
without provocative speakers, without time for continuity in study, and in an 
atmosphere of activism and distraction. On campus we cannot just say. “Lo. 
let us have a study group about thus and so.” and assume it will happen. Stu- 
dents must feel the need to study. and know that pooling ignorance and opin- 
ion is not enough. If we are alert to what is being expressed and felt. we will 
find many areas where study is needed and wanted. Perhaps you will be the 
one to help your cabinet members or friends realize the need for disciplined 
study of a subject under discussion. 

We are called to studentship in all areas of life if the Time Being is to be 
redeemed from insignificance. 


References: } “For the Time Being: A Christmas Oratorio,” Collected Poetr) 
of W. H. Auden, Random House 1945, °* The Why, and How of Group Study. 
Vansie A. Blackie, USCC. 156 Sth Avenue. New York 10, N. Y. 25c 


REPRESENTATION of the YMCA and YWCA at the USCC CONFERENCES 


December 27, 1952—-January 3, 1953 


Members CA 
in YMCA- Members Total 
Conference YWCA-CA inChurch YMCA-YWCA- 
Attendance Delegation Delegations CA Members 
MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 273 106 14 120 
Baltimore, Maryland 
PARK COLLEGE 312 66 7 73 
Parkville, Missouri 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 172 39 6 45 


Palo Alto, California 


THE EIGHT STUDIES 


Review by CHAD WALSH. 
Poet in Residence and Pro. 
fessor of English at Beloit 
College: author of books with 
intriguing titles: “Christians 
of the 21st Century”: “Stop 
Looking and Listen,” and the 
soon-to-appear “Campus 
Gods on Trial.” 


A student writes about The Un- 
folding Drama of the Bible: “Dr. 
Anderson develops a thinking expe- 
rience for the participant in a study 
group by guiding him to a total per- 
spective of the Bible within a histori- 
cal context.” 

A religious worker says: “This 
study reveals the shortcomings of 
much traditional Bible study. It chal- 
lenges thoughtful students, even those 
not familiar with the Bible.” 

The National Student YMCA and 
YWCA have urged the publication of 
The Unfolding Drama of the Bible 
because of requests throughout the 
country for a brief, basic introduction 
to the Bible. It is recommended as 
the foundation-stone for any program 
of Bible study for student groups. 

Order from Association Press, 291 
Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 50c per 
copy; 12 for $5.00: 25 for $10.00; 50 
copies for $17.50. 
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IN THIS SMALL BOOK INTRODUCE THE BIBLE AS A WHOLE 


THE UNFOLDING DRAMA OF THE BIBLE. By Bernhard W. 


Anderson. Association Press. 50c. 


To explain why this slender handbook excites and glad- 
dens me | must first indulge briefly in autobiography. Like 
many Americans, as a boy I had less than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the Bible. What little | knew of it made it 
seem a fantastic crazy quilt of moral advice which | didn't 
want and absurd stories which I didn’t believe. Only after 
| had finished college and started in graduate school did 
| develop sufficient curiosity to sit down and make a valiant 
stab at reading the Bible. 

| found it wasn't easy going. | was like a man con- 
fronted with a map of America showing all the roads and 
cowpaths——and all of them indicated by 
lines of equal thickness. With such 
map. you cant tell the main highways 
from a country road. And if you just 
plunge into the Bible with no  back- 
ground, you waste an immense amount 
of time trying to determine what is the 
main plot and what are the relatively 
unimportant subplots. 

If something like Dr. Anderson’s The 
Unfolding Drama of the bible had been 
available to me it would have saved 
me time, false starts and discourage- 
ment. His little book is a map showing 
the main highways through the Bible. 
By an uncannily skillful selection of 
short passages from the Bible, rein- 
forced with brief introductions, he makes clear the over-all 
drama that is recorded in the Bible: God’s creation of the 
entire universe, the ways that you and | do our best to 
frustrate God’s plans, the counter-plans that he has worked 
out to bring us back to the only sort of relationship with 
him that can give us any real happiness and fulfillment. It 
is a drama that starts as big as the universe. narrows down 
to the human race, then concentrates on the Hebrew people 
(God’s great laboratory for working out his plans). cul- 
minating in the person of Christ. From him the divine 
drama extends outward in a widening circle, taking in 
the whole human race, even the entire cosmos. 


It seems incredible that eight short studies can provide an 
accurate road-map of the Bible. But Dr. Anderson suc- 
ceeds. It is a guide that anyone can use by himself, though 
mainly it is intended for discussion groups. There are very 
pertinent and provocative questions appended to each sec- 
tion (some of them with no easy answers) to insure a 
maximum of individual and group thinking along the way. 
and the advice to discussion leaders—given at the end 
seems very sound to me, from the experience I have had 
with “bull sessions” during religious emphasis weeks. 
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Anyone who reads this book in the quietness of his room, 
or (better still) joins a group which will hash it over 
thoroughly, one section at a time, will never again lose 
his way in the Bible. He will be prepared to sit down at 
any time and read that amazing library of books we call 
the Bible—literature produced over a period of more than 
a thousand years but unified by its central character, God 

and understand what it is getting at. 

And what the Bible is getting at is not of merely theoreti- 
cal or scholarly interest. | can read a book on Egyptian 
architecture or modern bridge construction and not feel 
that | am confronted by a crucial challenge in my own 
life. But the Bible has a peculiar power of its own. You 
start reading it from the outside. Then gradually, or sud- 
denly. you find you are reading it 
from the inside. It is as though you 
have been watching an interesting play 
when all at once you say, “Hey, how 
did I land up on the stage?” 


The Bible has this strange power be- 
cause it is not just a book of man’s wist- 
ful search for God. It is quite the oppo- 
site, and this sets it apart from nearly 
any other sacred writings. It is the ac- 
count and analysis of God’s lovingly 
ruthless pursuit of mankind—and that 
means you and me. It is the story of 
how God refuses to stay on the sidelines 
of the universe he has created. He 
barges in. He suddenly shows up in the 
market place, on the battlefield, in the library and studio. 
He has definite plans for the ultimate destiny of the human 
race-—plans made radically clear in the person of Christ, 
but prefigured and hinted at during the long history of the 
Hebrew people before the time of Christ. These plans are 
still going on. Once you begin to read the Bible from the 
inside you discover that the drama is in full swing, and 
you become the psychological and spiritual contemporaries 
of the children of Israel marching from Egypt to the Prom- 
ised Land, or the little band of men and women who fol- 
lowed an obscure rabbi named Jesus in first-century Pales- 
tine. Most best-sellers are old-fashioned within ten years of 
publication. The Bible, understood from the inside, is as 
fresh and urgent as the next breath you must draw or the 
next decision you must make. 

And once you get inside the Bible, how shallow every 
alternative way of looking at the human scene appears! 
Most philosophies, even most religions, seem to operate on 
a relatively flat plain, with a few rolling hills. But the psy- 
chological and spiritual landscape of the Bible is a thing of 
towering heights and bottomless depths. To be intwedeced 
to it is to be summoned into the eternal drama of which 
God is both the director and the leading character. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


There will be many occasions for group study in the Chris. 
tian Association program: when cabinet members realize that 
their inadequate understanding of the Christian faith is at the 
root of the superficiality of the program; when a committee 
or commission feels the need to deepen its insight before be. 
ginning the year’s work; when the adviser indicates that q 
particular book would throw light on an issue raised in a CA 
meeting; when the members of a dormitory bull session de. 


Bible Study 


@ REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE—Bernhard W. Anderson. Asso. 
ciation Press, $3.50. A group which studies this book. chap- 
ter by chapter and the related sections of the Bible will gain 
new insight into the unity and drama of the Bible and of the 
meaning of the Christian faith. While this book was being 
written the author discussed each section of it with under. 
graduates at the University of North Carolina. 

e THE BIBLE ToDAY—C. H. Dodd. Cambridge University 
Press, $2.50. A small book, giving a lucid presentation of the 
development of biblical faith and the concept of salvation 
which transforms history. 

@ THE UNFOLDING DRAMA OF THE BIBLE—Bernhard W. Ander. 
son. Association Press, 50c. An introduction to the main 
theme of the Bible as a whole. Eight studies. (see p. 7) 


Christian Faith 
e GUIDE TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH——William A. Spurrier. 
Scribner, $2.50. This is excellent for a group wishing to 
approach Christianity through a study of its great doctrines: 
Man. Sin, God. Christ. Resurrection, and Atonement. 
@ THE VITALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION—George F. 
Thomas. Harper Bros., $3.50. Students who are familiar with 
the material covered by Dr. Spurrier will find this a reward- 
ing book for more mature study. 
@ INVITATION TO PILGRIMAGE—-John Baillie. Charles Scribner, 
$2.50. This book defends the Christian faith against his own 
and his neighbor’s unbelief by looking critically at the 
srounds for both belief and unbelief. 


The Church 
@ THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT AND THE CHURCH—J. Robert Nel- 
son. Editor. Association Press. 50c. This fine study book was 
prepared for student use during and after the USCC Study 
Conferences. It contains bibliographies for further study. 


Personal Life 
@ MAN’S SEARCH FOR HIMSELF—Rollo May. Norton & Co. 
$3.50. Describes the emptiness, the loneliness, the hollowness 
of contemporary man and outlines the contribution psychol- 
ogy can make to the recovery of the “sense of the self.” 


Christian Vocation 
e GOD AND THE DAY’s WoRK—Robert Lowry Calhoun. Asso: 
ciation Press, 75c. A rewarding study for any group con: 
cerned about the Christian view of work, the essential rhythm 
of work and worship. 
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cide to stop “pooling their ignorance” and get some facts: 
when students bound for Europe decide to prepare for the 
journey. These and other situations will lead three, seven, ten 
students to study together, as described by Rebecca Ely on the 
receding pages. 

The National Program Objectives outlined by the National 
Assembly (listed on this page) call for disciplined study. The 


following books are recommended for group study: 


e CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB-——Alexander Miller. A Had- 
dam House Book, Association Press, $1.00. These practical 
and provocative insights will supplement Dr. Calhoun’s more 
theological analysis. 


Higher Education 


e THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT AND THE UNIVERSITY—J. Robert 
Nelson, Editor. A Haddam House Book, Association Press. 
50c. Provocative questions for group discussion. 

e THE CRISIS IN THE UNIVERSITY——Sir Walter Moberly. Mac- 
millan Co., $3.75. Student groups and student-faculty groups 
will be stimulated by this brilliant analysis of the lack of uni- 
fying faith in the university and the contribution of Chris- 
tianity in meeting that lack. An excellent synopsis and study 
guide to the book by Winnifred Wygal may be secured from 


the National Student YMCA or YWCA for 40c. 


Community and National Affairs 
@ CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM—John C. Bennett. Associa- 
tion Press, $1.50. Describes the theory and practice of com- 
munism, its challenge to Christians and the contribution of 
Christianity to our common life. Groups seeking to under- 
stand the Christian basis for social action will be helped by 
this book. 
e GOALS OF ECONOMIC LIFE--A. Dudley Ward. Editor. Har- 
per, $4.00. This description and evaluation of several pos- 
sible economic goals of our society is the first of six books on 
“The Ethics and Economics of Society” which report a three- 
year survey by the National Council of Churches. 
THE CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS—Jerry Voorhis. A Haddam 
House Book, Association Press, $1.75. A former Congressman 
presents the problems of relating Christian faith to practical 
‘politics from the local precinct to the United Nations. 


World Affairs 

® THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT AND THE WORLD STRUGGLE— 
J. Robert Nelson, Editor. A Haddam House Book, Association 
Press, 50c. An introduction to economic, political and inter- 
national problems from the viewpoint of the Christian. 

® THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WORLD UPHEAVAL——Herman 
Reissig. Council for Social Action, 25c. This 48-page issue of 
Social Action deals lucidly with: basie Christian convictions: 
the meaning of the prevailing social upheaval: and. how 
Christians face the decisions that must be made. Fine for 
beginners in the field. 


® THE STATE OF EUROPE—-Howard K. Smith. Knopf, $3.75. 
Excellent background for those who expect to visit Europe. 
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P. J. REMPEL is Coordinator of General Education in the 
State College of Washington, Pullman. In this article he 


describes the need of students and professors to know each 


other as whole persons and offers suggestions for getting 


this done— 


You are a student. I am one of the professors. You and I 
meet face-to-face rather frequently. perhaps as often as 
three times a week. Yet you dont know me and I dont 
know you. 

To you | am a body and a voice. | speak words the im- 
portance of which relates too frequently and too exclusive- 
ly to a “day of judgment” when you must return my words 
to me—aintact. 


To me, you are one face among many. Yours is the face’ 


of a student. not of a person. Your face may emerge with 
greater definition if you behave conspicuously in some 
fashion. If the number of faces in the room is sufficiently 
great, | may be aware of you only as an imaginary point 
on a curve. As Baker Brownell puts it, you are “an intellec- 
tual abstraction to which I give the fiction of a grade.”' 


We need to know each other 

You and I don’t know each other. Is it important that 
we should? Does it make a difference in your life and mine? 

For a number of years I taught biology. I have known 
for some time that a living organism always functions as 
an organism in its totality and never at any given time ex- 
clusively as any given part of itself. A horse is not a system 
of locomotion at one time, a digestive system at another. 
and a glandular system at still another time. You and | 
are never all mind in the classroom, all body at the dinner 
table. or all spirit at the church altar. Like other organisms. 
we always function totally. 

Now we come to the point. In this age of science and 
technology we are impressed with the advantages of the 
definitive, quantitative approach to all situations. Thus we 
will achieve certainty and security. In the classroom my 
attitude should be impersonal, rigidly objective. Is my ap- 
proach really definitive? Apparently I am assuming that 
the stimulus I exert can be purely intellectual and that 
therefore your response will be in kind. You and I know 
that this is not true. If I were ruthlessly honest I would 


1 Baker Brownell, The College and the Community, 1952 
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probably say, “I find it inconvenient, embarrassing. unsafe. 
to take into account any interplay in this stimulus-response 
situation that cannot be designated as objective.” 

If you were asked by someone whofm you trust. “What 
do you think of this man Rempel?” you would probably 
reply, “Well, he certainly knows his stuff and puts it over, 
but he’s a cold fish.” You might reverse the qualifications 
and say. “I like him fine. but half the time I don’t know 
what he’s talking about.” Whatever the combination of 
qualities might be. I feel sure that the “personal” element 
would be included. Haven't you found that it is this ele- 
ment that makes the student-teacher relationship dynamic? 
Isn't this the real source of motivation for those students, 
and I suspect that they are often in the majority, who do 
not already possess a blazing. driving purpose ? 


Colleges expect graduates to be adequate persons 

Colleges and universities are interested in turning out 
graduates who are not only competent in their chosen pro- 
fession, but also adequate in other aspects of living. Most 
catalogues and faculty manuals include an inspiring chap- 
ter on “Institutional Objectives.” Here the graduate is 
truly regarded as a “total” individual, endowed with all the 
virtues and facilities that make for “wise parenthood, re- 
sponsible citizenship, professional integrity.” etc., etc. Sup- 
pose we consider this as a scientist would consider a pro- 
posed experiment. Which are the variables that might bear 
directly on the solution of the problem? Certainly not the 
textbook, the subject matter. Would that it were that sim- 
ple! Then, a full year of ethics required of every student 
would pretty well eliminate the abrasive qualities in our 
graduates. 


How to achieve the personal goals of education? 

Should [ carefully articulate my own philosophy and 
then exhort you in the classroom in an attempt to “round 
out” your educational experience? Even if I were allowed 
to do this, you and I know how futile it would be. 
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What, then, is to be done? We accept the fact of total 
function. We recognize the obligation to take into account 
the conspicuous variables in our communication. We feel 

eefty the need for mutual understanding, not only as a 
means.of removing an innate insecurity, but also as a 
source of inspiration and encouragement. 

Now we have come “full-circle.” You and I don’t know 
each other. How can we? Certainly two adjustments would 
help. If the size of the class were sufficiently reduced it 
would be possible, and of course every professor would 
have to assume the attendant responsibilities with mind 
and heart. Since the curves indicating the trends of enroll- 
ment and of financial solvency are heading in opposite 
directions, | doubt very much that anything of great con- 
sequence can be done soon about the first adjustment. 
How about the second? 


Extra-curricular opportunities for discovery 

We must accept the fact that the problems of motivation 
are the same for teachers as for students. The principles of 
“total education” apply to both of us alike. If it were pos- 
sible to create situations in which you and I meet, not as 
a student and a member of the faculty. but as two persons 
sharing a common concern about com- 
mon problems, problems that are in- 
nately personal, might we not, even 
inadvertently, become aware of each 
other totally? Might we not discover to- 
gether those underlying principles that 
give meaning and motivation to our 
lives? I believe this would happen. It is 
happening now occasionally. It could 
and should happen much more often. 

Please don’t misunderstand. I do not 
imply that we must resign ourselves to a 
classroom climate of remoteness. To 
the contrary, every effort should be 
made to reorient student and faculty 
attitudes in this regard. In the mean- 
time it is possible to set up compensative situations. They 
will be designated “extra-curricular” or “co-curricular.” 
which in itself is a confession, but they will fill the need 
to some degree. 


Professors should be members of the CA community 

Conspicuous among contributions toward the end indi- 
cated above are those provided by the YMCA and YWCA. 
Here is genuine concern for the whole person. Here is 
planning for individual participation. Here people do 
come to know each other. There are other agencies which 
make similar contributions. This is good, but the trouble 
is that people like me are not always included. As a matter 
of fact, people like me are usually quite eager to make 
these agencies responsible for educational experiences 
which we will not, or cannot, provide. It seems to me that 
we should seek to develop, more and more, those situa- 
tions in which you, and I, and the administrator, and the 
student counselor, and the “Y” secretary meet to learn 
together. I have a notion about one such situation. It 
would be a sort of “freshman-faculty-retreat.” Let me de- 
scribe it to you. 
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Freshman-faculty-retreat 

Suppose we begin by selecting a group of representa- 
tive freshmen and a group of faculty members in a ratio 
of approximately four to one, with the total number lim- 
ited by the capacity of the retreat site. The place would, 
ideally, be away from the campus, in an environment hav- 
ing as little as possible in common with campus and class- 
room. 

The time would be approximately one month after classes 
begin and would probably be a weekend. Several days 
would be better, but much can happen in forty-eight hours. 

Faculty and other staff members who participate in this 
plan would do so voluntarily, prompted by a genuine in- 
terest in freshmen as fellow humans. Transportation to and 
from the retreat would be exclusively in faculty cars. This 
is very important. 

Suppose, now, we imagine the procedure as it will take 
place. The freshmen have been asked to assemble at some 
convenient spot on campus. Faculty cars appear one by one 
and four freshmen are assigned to each car, with due re- 
gard to a distribution of the sexes. As each car leaves, the 
driver is given a sealed envelope bearing the message, 
“Sealed orders: to be opened enroute.” 

, A few miles away it is discovered that 
the group is identified as a “family” 
bearing a name of well-known and hu- 
morous origin. The faculty member is 
designated as its “head.” In any given 
car you might find the “Yokums,” or 
the “Bumsteads.” or the “Gildersleeves.” 

On arrival at the retreat site each 
family proceeds as a unit to supper, 
where the assembled company learns of 
the retreat program. Now it is made 
plain that the “family” is the organiza- 
tional unit in all aspects of the retreat. 
All of the work necessary to the prepara- 
tion and serving of the meals, as well as 
dishwashing afterward, is to be done by 
“families” working in pairs. Discussion periods are an- 
nounced, and again the “family” is the unit of organiza- 
tion. Each discussion group comprises two “families.” Fac- 
ulty members have been warned in advance that discus- 
sions will begin by asking the freshmen, “What happened 
to you during your first month on the campus to give you 
concern, to frustrate you. or to arouse your enthusiasm?” 
The faculty member is to lead a discussion of mutual prob- 
lems as these might be discussed in an intelligent family. 

On Friday night after supper, everyone gathers for in- 
troductions “in character.” The “families” are also encour- 
aged to plan a skit to be given in competition at the big 
Saturday night bonfire. 


To become aware of each other as whole persons 

This is but one idea. There are many others that would 
create climates in which we might become aware of each 
other as “whole” persons. In which that “we-feeling” so 
sorely needed in our educational processes comes to us 
with its inherent conviction of rightness and fulfillment. 

All I have said has been said to you, personally. What 
do you think, and how do you feel about it? 
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Fraternities play a large part in 
and standards of most America 
questions for thoughtful Christia 
points: the standards and practic@} 
the exclusive nature of fraternit 


The president of the YWCA , 
university recently resigned frd 
than take part in the “cut sessionp’ 
attend. The Committee on Effective 
England has studied the fratern 
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why the YWCA president left h 
from a progress report by the c¢ 
of the New England SCM. State 
our readers will be welcomed by 


THE SORORITY CONFLICTED WITH HEp 
When sorority rushing started at the end of Orientatiop 
Week, “Mary” participated. She realized she owed it 4 
her organization to help it obtain new members. But she 
refused to take part in the “cut sessions” held after rygp,. 
ing parties to cut down the number of rushees to be invyiteg 
back to the house. She felt she was not qualified to sit jy 
judgment on a woman’s character after knowing her fo, 
a few minutes. She felt that the shallow. immature. illogi. 
cal judgments made by the women of her sorority were 
inconsistent with the Christian faith. 

When the sorority decided to fine her for failure to ay. 


tend the post-party sessions, Mary talked with the officer. | 


explaining that the “cut sessions” conflicted with her rej, 
gious belief, as well as with the Christian principles the 
initiates had vowed to uphold when they joined the soroy. 
ity. When the officers insisted that she be fined, Mary 


POTENTIAL ASSETS OF THE FRATERN]. 
fraternities provide.a “home away from home,” , 


homogeneous social unit, in which one may live a normal, 
well-adjusted life. 

© Acceptance by the group gives confidence and a senge 
of belonging in an otherwise impersonal academic commu. 
nity. Fraternal bonds foster the development of close, inti. 
mate, personal relationships. 


& Group life and guidance from older members, cop. 


tribute to improvement in dress, character, scholarship, so. 
= 


POTENTIAL LIABILITIES OF — THE 
& Membership is based on the exclusion of many who 
greatly need acceptance. Exclusion from a fraternity may 


result in serious psychological maladjustment. A rejected 


rushee may develop feelings of inferiority and_ becom 
bitter or reticent. He may withdraw from the college con: 
munity. Failure to pledge a “legacy” may have serious con 


sequences in his family and social relationships. “The bene. 
fits accruing to fifty men never justify the blow to on — 
man who is shattered by exclusion. Exclusion violates the | 


integrity of the man excluded. Freedom of selection, ev 
tended by the community, is abrogated when one man i 
violated. There is a paradox in a social group committec 
to brotherhood that excludes men from that brotherhood 
The Christian is compelled to be concerned about the on 
man who is excluded rather than the fifty who are in.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION B) 


& The Christian Association should consider the unique 
social needs of its campus and evaluate objectively the con 
tributions made to them by the fraternity system and othe 
social groups. It should decide what changes, if any, ar 
desirable for its campus and work for them. Changes whic! 
may be advisable are: (1) Delayed rushing; (2) Op 
hundred percent rushing: (3) Removal of discriminator 
clauses in fraternity charters; (4) Formation of loc 
clubs or fraternities; (5) Greater recreational facilitie 
and program for the entire campus; (6) Development 
small co-op houses. 
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CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 


feeling that she was being penalized unfairly, decided to 
resign from the sorority. 

Mary writes: “The actual act of disafhliation from my 
grority. the walking out the door, knowing that | 
would not enter again under the bonds of ‘true sisterhood, 
was not difficult for me. At the time, | was certain that | 
was in the right. But, this was the beginning of a long 
mental and moral struggle to find out just what my re- 
sponsibility is in the sorority picture. My friends in the 
sorority attempted to find out what had caused my strange 
action, but true understanding was never reached because 

|| was unable to explain the exact causes of my decision. | 
only knew that it was wrong for me to remain a part of 
the Greek system. My parents and the alumnae urged 
me and the sorority to resolve our difficulty. The sorority 
was to allow me to abide by my ‘idiosynerasy and I, in 


TY SYSTEM 
cial poise and grace. They may aid in solving psychological 
and social problems. 


> Democratic group living trains for citizenship and de- 
velops the leadership abilities of students. 


> Organized houses facilitate participation in extra-cur- 

-ricular activities by providing a channel for contributing 
to the campus chest and other financial drives, for intra- 
mural sports, campus government, etc., and by encourag- 
ing members to participate in activities as individuals. 


FRATERNITY SYSTEM 


> Many fraternities exclude from membership students 


| of certain ethnic, religious and cultural groups. 


> The freedom of members is curtailed and they are 
forced to conform to the pattern of the fraternity. The fra- 


—ternity often chooses one’s friends and restricts the choice 


of persons one may date. Thought and action must con- 
form to the limited vision of the fraternity as to what is 


socially acceptable. Clothing, manners, habits, ideas con- 


form so closely to the fraternity pattern, that members are 
easily identifiable with or without their pins. 


> The rushing and pledging systems foster inadequate 
judgments by the fraternity of the rushee and by the 
rushee of the fraternity. The rushing period is too short for 
mutual acquaintance and usually comes too early in a 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


> The CA can work for these changes through hearings 
before the student government organization, through cam- 
pus opinion polls and through requests to the administra- 
tion to support student government decisions. It can fur- 
ther discussion of the issue through forums, panel discus- 
sions, newspaper stories and letters to the editor. 


> The CA should encourage each of its members to con- 
sider all of the issues involved in the fraternity situation 
in the light of Christian faith, and to take a conscientious 
individual stand on it. CA members may work toward im- 
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turn, was to come back and be a loyal member, but | 
refused the offer, even though the refusal bothered me. 

“Sorority life is imperfect, everyone admits this. But, all 
of life is imperfect. No group is ever one hundred percent 
Christian in ideals and actions. Perhaps I was running 
away from a problem in living by disafhliating from the 
group. However, | wanted to put my strength in building 
up forces outside the Greek world rather than attempting 
to tear it down from within. 


“In turning my back on the sorority I severed contacts 
with Panhellenic Council, the alumnae club and the girls 
in the chapter. | walked out on many friends | should 
have tried to help. How to re-establish relationship with 
these people, how to say to them ‘I am sorry for my sins 
against you, these are the problems now facing me. Thus. 
the struggle is still present, though the decision was made 
months ago. 


& Membership in a national fraternity provides valuable 
intercollegiate relationships, new ideas. and an exchange 
of hospitality. 


© Alumni relationships provide business and social op- 
portunities after graduation. 


& | raternities contribute to the life of the community by 
organized response to financial appeals and by “help 
weeks” which are supplementing “hell weeks” in some 
universities, 


student's academic career. The black-ball system is un- 
democratic, unsatisfactory to the fraternity and unfair to 
rushees. 


& | raternities are an unsatisfactory way of providing so- 
cial life for students. Members of fraternities may have too 
much social life, while large members of independent stu- 
dents do not have enough. 


| raternities detract from extra-curricular life by ab- 
sorbing time which might be spent in a variety of more 
valuable pursuits, and by encouraging members to give 
half-hearted support to activities out of loyalty to the fra- 
ternity rather than because of their intrinsic worth. 


& | raternities detract from loyalty to the college by devel- 
oping primary allegiance to the fraternity. 


provements through personal action within the fraternity. 


& The Christian Association should help prospective 
rushees understand the fraternity situation by giving them 
necessary facts during Rush Week. Ways of reaching rush- 
ees are through a forum on the assets and liabilities of 
fraternities. using fraternity and non-fraternity 
speakers; offering a counseling service to rush- 
ees; publishing pro and con stories in the 
college newspaper; preparing a factual book- 
let on fraternity life and distributing it to 
rushees. 
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LETTER 


CATHOLICISM REDEFINED 


If Christian unity could be brought 
about “by definition” your glossary of 
ecumenical terms (in the November /n- 
tercollegian) would indeed be a major 
contribution. In that issue vou define the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as follows: “It 
confronts man with a sacramental view 
of Christianity and with a ritual and 
symbols which enhance this sense of the 
significance of the sacraments. It believes 
in the Real Presence of the body of 
Christ in the Mass or Eucharist.” 

By this definition, with one stroke of 
the pen, you have made me, a Lutheran, 
and many of my Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Episcopalian friends into Roman 
Catholics. You have led the historical 
leaders of the Reformation back to Rome. 
for Luther, Calvin, and John Wesley—all 
agreed on the Real Presence and that 
the sacraments are divinely instituted 
and effective means of grace. 

But this is a hollow triumph since it is 
based upon an incorrect definition of the 
distinguishing characteristics of Roman 
Catholicism. In spite of my firm belief 
in the bodily presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist I am not a Roman Catholic 
because— 

1. Of Rome’s “Pelegianism,” its con- 
demnation of the biblical doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith. The Council of Trent 
declared: “If anyone shall say that the 
wicked man is justified by faith alone, 
meaning that no other thing is required 
to cooperate for obtaining the grace of 
justification, and that it is not necessary 


for him to be prepared and disposed by 
the movement of his will, let him be 
anathema.” (Council of Trent, Session 
VI, Can. 9; Jan. 13, 1547) 

2. Rome has changed the Eucharist 
from an act expressing divine grace and 
forgiveness into the “sacrifice of the 
mass” in/which the priest sacrifices the 
body of Christ to God the father, thus 
making the supreme act of divine love 
into a simple priestly achievement. “In 
this divine sacrifice the same Christ is 
present and immolated in an unbloody 
manner who once for all offered himself 
in a bloody manner on the altar of the 
cross, ... only the manner of offering is 
different.” (Council of Trent, Session 
XAdI, cap. 2, Sept. 27, 1562) 

What this means has been stated clear- 
ly by the Archbishop of Salzburg, the 
Roman Catholic primate of Germany, in 
a pastoral letter of February 2, 1905: 
“Where in heaven is there such power 
as that of the Catholic priest. . . . Once 
did Mary bring the divine child into the 
world, and behold, the priest does it not 
once but a hundred, a thousand times, as 
often as he celebrates. . . . But do the 
priests only bring about the presence of 
the Body and Blood of the Lord? No! 
They sacrifice, they present to the Heavy- 
enly Father this sacrifice. . To the 
priests has Christ handed over the right 
over his holy humanity, to them he has 
given control over His body. The Catholic 
priest cannot only make it present upon 
the altar, shut it up in the tabernacle, 
take it out again and give it to the faith- 
ful to enjoy. ... Christ the only begot- 
ten Son of God the Father is at his dis- 
posal.” (Mirbt, Quellen, 3r@Ed., p. 401 
f.) 

3. Because of the totalitarian claims of 
Roman ecclesiastical machinery, which 
allow no margin for error and demand 
absolute subjection. This was declared 
by Pope Boniface VIII on November 14. 


1302: “Indeed. we declare. announce and 


FAITH 


To believe 
God is in fact, 
Is to believe 


That God must act— 


And act 
Eternally, 


Not only now and then 


Or only when 


The issue has a happy end 


For me. 


By W. Burnett Easton, Jr. 
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define, that it is altogether necessary to 
salvation for every human creature to be 
subject to the Roman pontiff.” ( Mirbe,, 
op. cit., p. 164) This was reiterated at 
the Vatican Council of 1870 where it was 
declared “to be a dogma of divine revela. 
tion that when the Roman pontiff speaks 
ex cathedra ... he possesses that infal. 
libility with which the divine Redeemer 
was pleased to invest his Church in the 
definition of doctrine on faith and morals. 
and that, therefore, such definitions of 
the Roman pontiff are irreformable jp 
their own nature and not because of the 
consent of the Church.” (Mirbt. Op. clit. 
p. 367) 

According to its own definitive state. 
ments these are the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the Roman Catholic Church. 
And they, and in particular the third. 
are the reasons that the church of Rome 
will not and cannot participate in the 
ecumenical endeavors of Christendom. 

George W. Forell, Philosophy Depart- 

ment, Gustavus Adolphus College 


The editors regret the erroneous. state- 
ment which gave rise to the above reply, 
The 24-line “definition” which drew 
the fire of Mr. Forell’s able pen was an 
inept condensation of a fairly lengthy 
statement which one of our editorial 
group had prepared and which caused 
our November “glossary” to overflow its 
allotted space. Mr. Forell offers a clarify- 
ing definition and also gives his reasons 
for not being a Roman Catholic. 
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And don’t come back till you believe in God. 


Copr. Esquire Magazine; used by permission. 
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REPORT FROM 
CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN YOUTH WHICH MET LAST DECEMBER IN TRAVANCORE 


INDIA BY THOMAS J. CLAGETT, YMCA DELEGATE TO THE WORLD 


a dynamic partnership 
of faith and action 


Kottayam, Travancore, South India 


“Up, UP, COMMUNIST PARTY! DOWN, DOWN, 
CONGRESS RULE! UP, UP, COMMUNIST 
party. ... Chanting this vigorous ery, 
a militant flag-bearing column of young 
men. women, children workers 
marched four abreast through the streets 
of the village of Kottayam and past the 
meeting-ground of the Third World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth. Raised fists 
beat out the step. Defiant looks were 
cast at the American “imperialists who 
were “dominating” the conference. Col- 
umns, coming from various parts of Kot- 
tavam, merged into a bedy nearly 5,000 
strong. 

“We'll win! We eat, sleep, think, and 
live our faith—if necessary we ll die for 
it! You Christians only give left-overs,” 
said a young Communist to one of the 
delegates. He spoke with the conviction 
of one thoroughly involved in a historical 
struggle for justice, the end of which 
is predetermined. He spoke with the 
certainty of one of the chosen people, of 
one who knows he is on the right bus. 


They look to communism for salvation 
in this world, and to Christianity in 
the next 


In India today an alarming fact con- 
fronts us: some Christians are also Com- 
munists—-and think they are quite con- 
sistent. Why? They look to Christianity 
for salvation in the next world, but to 
Communism for salvation in this world. 


Man does not live by bread alone; but 
without bread he can not live at all. 
These people want action, not words. 
Hundreds of years of exploitation have 
worn their patience thin. They are 
tempted by glittering communist prom- 
ises, illustrated with striking pictures in 
color of material progress in Russia. 
They are vexed by the slowness of the 
first Indian government to bring about 
basic changes. Through propaganda the 
government is linked with “American 
imperialism, warmongering, and feudal 
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religion.” Within these thin, hungry, 
rag-covered bodies the spirit of revolu- 
tion stirs restlessly. 

In this setting the Third World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth met for two 
weeks, culminating on the birthday of 
Jesus Christ, 1952, with the astounding 
theme, “Christ the Answer.” 

As the local Communists banged away 
at our back door, we remembered that 
Communism has been described as a 
“Christian heresy,” arising part 
out of the failure of Christians and the 
churches to be true to the revolutionary 
implications of their own faith. 

In the poetry of the Bible we are told 
that on the first Christmas eve the angels 
sang. “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, goodwill among men.” 
Through the ages great emphasis has 
been placed on the first part of this state- 
ment, but the second part has often been 
eclipsed—thereby actually denying even 
the first part. No wonder Marx called re- 
ligion an opiate! If we do not love our 
neighbors whom we have seen, how can 
we love God whom we have not seen? 


The challenge of communism to make 
Christianity relevant 

This period of continuing crisis con- 
fronts us with a tremendous opportunity 
and challenge to witness to the dynamic, 
bold relevance of Christianity to life. 
Arnold Toynbee tells us that in such 
times religion grasps people with a new 
strength and serves as a bridge between 
civilizations. | personally was led to ree- 
ognize this more fully and to remember 
that we are the servants of God, whose 
mighty acts in history reveal his pur- 
pose. 

Faith and action are dynamically inter- 
dependent. The important thing is that 
we have both, for either without the 
other is false and less than meaningless, 
leading only to an abyss of indescribable 
misery. Most of us in our personal lives, 
families, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, churches, 


secular organizations, local communities, 


state, national, and international affairs 
stress one and leave the other in the 
shadows. Finally we wake up to find we 
have gone far astray. 

We hope to wake up before we are 
blown to bits. When we are fully awake 
we will recognize the dynamic partner- 
ship of interdependent faith and action. 
This, perhaps, is a clue for making Chris- 
tianity “relevant, challenging, meaning- 
ful, and urgent” to the “community of 
unbelievers.” We who were delegates saw 
this more clearly than we ever had _ be- 
fore. 


“Christ the answer” 

Christ the answer? One of the first 
things we learned is that there is no easy 
answer. We saw that there are differ- 
ences among Christians who seek to ap- 
ply the light of faith to specific prob- 
lems. We must eschew the false security 
of unchanging positions, be they eco- 
nomic, political, social, or religious. Many 
Europeans and Asians did not under- 
stand Americas military defense pro- 
gram in the world struggle, and many 
expressed grave concern over the elec- 
tion of Eisenhower. Americans were 
shocked by Martin Niemoeller’s “plague 
on both your houses” view of the United 
States and Russia. 

Some of us became acutely aware of 
the need for greater spiritual maturity 
and for much more knowledge. Our lack 
at these points prevented a deeper en- 
counter among us, which might have led 
to fuller international and ecumenical 
understanding. richer friendships, and a 
more meaningful sense of community. 

To assert that Christ is the answer is 
a daring and dangerous thing. Not only 
do Christians differ on how to apply the 
Christian revelation to daily life situa- 
tions, but they differ in their apprehen- 
sion of various aspects of that revelation. 
We cannot all agree on a definition of a 
Christian. Our division here was most 
sharply etched upon our souls at the 

continued on page 18 
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A BIT OF HISTORY. The first religious organization at Buck- 
nell University was “The Society of Religious Enquiry,” estab- 


lished in 1850. Its prime mover was Robert Lowry, an under- 


graduate student later to be known as a hymn writer and 
minister. In 1882 Luther Wishard visited the campus, and the 
YMCA was organized to replace the old Society. The YWCA 


was founded in 1885. In 1934, all campus religious groups 


merged in the present Bucknell University Christian Association. 


Purpose and philosophy 

The Christian Association is related to 
the work of the student Christian move- 
ment in the U.S., and to the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation through the 
intercollegiate councils of the YMCA and 
the YWCA, and of our corresponding 
church groups. It is an inclusive fellow- 
ship of men and women students and 
other members of the university commu- 
nity. Membership is open to persons of 
all faiths interested in fulfilling the fol- 
lowing purpose: 

1. To raise within the university com- 

munity the standards of Christian faith 

and belief in God in order that all 

might find growth in faith as well as 

in mind; 

2. To afford opportunity for worship, 

study, and action; 

3. To provide training and experience 

in Christian leadership through local 
urches and in the campus program: 


provide service opportunities for 
student to express their concern in 
relation t0\social needs of the campus 
and in the larger world community: 


5. To advance the ecumenical move- 
ment, which finds its expression in the 
World Council of Churches and the 
Wofld’s Student Christian Federation. 
and includes people of all races. na- 
tionalities and classes who under God 
are working for the building of a new 
world order based on good will, justice, 
mutual responsibility, and self-respect. 
Relation to churches 
in the community 
Since 1934, the Christian Association 
has been the agency in which the cam- 
pus and churches have worked together. 
Ministers of cooperating churches are 
on the Advisory Council and share in the 
over-all planning. The interfaith aspect 
is kept operative through a Church Rela- 
tions Council. There is concerted coordi- 
nation and planning on common con- 
cerns like freshmen orientation, Religion 
in Life Program, and WSSF. 
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The program is diverse 

The entire membership meets occa- 
sionally, on call, for consideration of is- 
sues of policy or program. However, 
most of the program evolves in small 
group meetings, committees, commissions, 
week-end conferences, and special cam- 
pus-wide events. The program is devel- 
oped by several administrative commit- 
tees and by four program commissions. 
A brief description of the work of these 
groups follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 


Membership Committee and Dormitory 
Representatives are under the leadership 
of the two vice-presidents. 

Public Relations Committee prepares 
all promotional material, general public- 
ity and writes feature articles. 

Freshman Firesides—Following Fresh- 
man Camp in the fall, and orientation 
week, the freshmen are invited to join 
one of twenty-five “freshman. firesides,” 
co-chaired by upper-classmen and deal- 
ing with orientation in college. 
Special Services Committee maintains 
a week-end guest-room list, keeps a file 
of student activity personnel blanks for 
the use of campus groups, supplies maga- 
zines to dormitories, maintains a small 
library of religious and other books. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND HERITAGE 
COMMISSION 

Nine-thirty Class meets Sunday morn- 
ings for the study of Rediscovering the 
Bible by Bernhard W. Anderson. 

Kappa Chi Lambda, a group of stu- 
dents interested in church vocations, 
meets once a week. 

Study Groups. When students in the 
Religion in Life Program asked rather 
elementary questions about the Bible. 
we invited Dr. Bernhard Anderson to help 
us. Fifty students were recruited as co- 
chairmen of study groups, assisted by 
members of the faculty. Dr. Anderson 
prepared a special prospectus, The Un- 
folding Drama of the Bible, and spent 
two days with us in a Bible study con- 
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ference. The groups met for eight studies. 
with more than 250 student participants, 
Although some groups got hung up on 
rushing, football. and the pressures of 
the fall, many went to the very end. 
Some of the most interested and faithfy] 
were not among the more religious stu- 
dents; student leaders found the challenge 
to be immense. We didn’t do a_ perfect 
job, but some significant results in per- 
sonal lives came. We feel that a study 
program is basic to any ongoing cam- 
pus Christian program. Two years ago 
our study centered on Moberly’s The 
Crisis in the University, and last year on 
Lowry s The Mind's Adventure. 


CAMPUS AND PERSONAL AFFAIRS 
COMMISSION 

The commission is concerned with the 
moral life of the campus. It plans week- 
end conferences on campus problems for 
small groups of students at the Cowan 
Conference Center and is responsible for 
planning the annual Campus Conference 
on Marriage and the Home. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY COMMISSION 


The commission plans a program to 
develop political responsibility and_ to 
further interracial cooperation. 

It secures and trains leaders for Sun- 
day School classes and youth groups dn 
Lewisburg; does community work at the 
orphanage and at the Old Folks Home: 
assists in the program for migratory 
workers; promotes student participation 
in summer projects, the Washington 
Meet-Your-Government Seminar, and 
work camps in Philadelphia. It collects 
used clothing and books. 


WORLD RELATEDNESS COMMISSION 


United Nations—The commission fur- 
thers interest in the UN through a United 
Nations Day Dinner (October 24) and 
by recruiting delegates to the United Na- 
tions Seminar in New York. 

World Student Service Fund and Schol- 
arships—The CA _ sponsors the WSSF 
drive which raised $3,800 last year. One 
thousand dollars is set aside for four In- 
ternational Student Scholarships at Buck- 
nell. The University supplements the 
$250 cash for each student with tuition 
and work, where necessary, so that the 
assistance can provide each year for four 
students from abroad. The president of 
the CA for 1952-1953 is one of these stu- 
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Secretary, outlines the structure and program of the Bucknell CA at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


dents on an International Scholarship. 
Five hundred dollars is sent to our com- 
mittee in Rangoon, Burma to be used for 
four scholarships at the University of 
Rangoon, to enable four students in Bur- 
ma to complete their education there. 
Other funds raised in the campaign are 
earmarked for use of the World Univer- 
sity Service Committee in Burma. 
Burma-Bucknell Week-end—For more 
than 100 years, Bucknell has had some 
connection with Burma. For the past 
twenty vears. scholarship funds have 
been provided for students in Burma. 
and after the war one of the Internation- 
al Scholarships was designated for a stu- 


dent from Burma. When the new stuckeef 


exchange program brought many students 
from Burma to study in the USA, Buck- 
nellians wanted to see what Burmese stu- 
dents were like. Five years ago the CA 
invited those studying eastern uni- 
versities to spend a week-end on the Buck- 
nell campus. Cooperation was secured 
from the Baptist Board. the Department 
of State. the Embassy of the Union of 
Burma and their delegation to the United 
Nations. The last week-end conference 
brought fifty Burmese students from uni- 
versities throughout the eastern USA. and 
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25 Americans with experience in Burma. 
Campus International Conferences are 
now in their fourth year. The series began 
with a conference on the work of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the UN. Next came one on Western Eu- 
rope, followed in December 1951 with a 
conference on “Some Problems in the 
Middle East.” The 1952 Conference was 
on “The British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire today.” These sessions have always 
sought and obtained the widest possible 
cooperation of the Department of State 
and specialized agencies, as well as that 
wf the United Nations. and the embassies 
the countries involved. They have been 
tdvaged almost entirely by students who 
secured the cooperation of faculty mem- 
bers at the outset. 


RELIGION IN LIFE PROGRAM 


While the outlines of this) program 
change somewhat from year to year, these 
parts of it remain constant and always 
under the direction of the students them- 
selves. with the assistance of a faculty 
committee : 

Major speakers are selected according 
to the six academic divisions within the 
University. Classes are shortened in. or- 
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der to allow for their addresses and dis- 
cussions at 1l a.m. the two days of the 
program. Faculty and student division 
committees assume full responsibility. 

Two or more general addresses develop 
the focus of the week, and worship serv- 
ices provide subtler insights. 

Dormitory and fraternity bull sessions, 
and afternoon forums are a part of the 
approach. Students are invited to nomi- 
nate resident leaders from among favorite 
ministers of home towns, or conference 
leaders whom they have come to admire. 

A faculty seminar series and dinner is 
a regular part of the program. In this 
way the faculty members not only share 
in the over-all events, but are challenged 
by an outstanding Christian teacher or 
writer at their own level. Recent leaders 
have been Dr. Theodore M. Green of 
Yale. Dr. Robert L. Calhoun of Yale. 
Dr. Norman Pittenger of General Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Dr. Arnold Nash 
of the University of North Carolina. 

Leaders represent many denominations 


Reverend Celestine Fernando 
of the Ceylon SCM, in meeting 
with the Bucknell cabinet 


Burma-Bucknell banquet 
of last November; Professor 
U. Kyaw Than is the speaker 
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INDIA 


moment when we could not all join in a 
common service of communion. 

Some of us felt this difference most 
sharply when we discovered the confer- 
ence was oriented in one of the two main 
theological streams of our day. The other 
main apprehension of Christian revela- 
tion was treated as if it were non-existent. 
Indeed, it was not even mentioned in the 
summary of our central Bible study, al- 
though it was expressed forcefully in 
some of the study groups. This procedure 
was. I think, in serious error. While the 
voice of the loyal opposition may be a 
minority, it very often has a corrective 
and creative influence and may become 
the voice of the majority. It is to be 
hoped that the delegates to the next 
world conference will be helped to face 
squarely such basic differences, that all 
may be strengthened and enriched. 


The 


from page 15 


experiment in organic church 
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and three faiths. The 
with an all-university chapel service on 
Wednesday, and will this year be con- 
cluded with a motion picture “Isle of 
Sinners” on Friday night, and a concert 
v the Howard University Chorus. 


program opens 


In\conclusion 


are some of the points 
describe the organization and pro- 
gram \of the Bucknell University Chris- 


union of the Church of South India said 
something important to us. It is funce- 
tioning. The ingredients for similar ex- 
periments are being gathered elsewhere 
in Asia. We are led to inquire further 
about the implications for our own 
churches. As we survey our own disunity 
we may well ask, with D. T. Niles of 
Ceylon, why that fellow over there who 
knows so much more than I believes such 
rubbish. With W. A. Visser *t Hooft, we 
see that the churches exist to serve the 
Kingdom of God and to be the “vehicle” 
by which it enters the world. And since 
there is but one Kingdom, we have a spe- 
cial incentive to work for the unity of 
the Church. 

We need to be more aware of the tre- 
mendous influence of the United States 
in the daily lives of people all over the 


world, and of the grave doubts so mang 
people have concerning us. We need to 


seek ways to help our nation be more 
responsible. We need to seek ways to help 


tian Association. The continuity and 
quality of the work done by students is 
guaranteed in large part by the active 
support of the administration, the Advi- 
sory Council, and the General Secretary. 
Without these supporting equivalents, no 
program can survive the changing proces- 
sion of student leadership and initiative. 
Any college which believes in coaches for 
its athletic teams and musical organiza- 
tions is unrealistic if it expects the reli- 
gious program to survive and succeed 
without similar counsel and _ training. 


enclose check for $ for 


Every cabinet needs a group subscription to 


the intercollegian 


Group subscribers take 15 to 200 copies of the magazine. These copies arrive each 
month in a carton, addressed to the president or other cabinet member— 


e One for each cabinet and advisory board member—for his personal use. 

e One for commission and committee members studying that month's theme. 

e One for the reading table of each dormitory, fraternity and co-op house. 

e One each for the college library and the offices of the college president. 
the dean of men and the dean of women. 

e Three copies for the CA files: one of these for The /ntercollegian file and 
two to be dismembered for the subject files. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


_ subscriptions. 


Single subscription, $2 for one 


year, $3 for two years 
Group subscriptions of fifteen or more to one address, $1 each 
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other peoples understand us and_ join 
with us whole-heartedly in the struggle 
for a community of free and democratic 
nations in a peaceful world. To do this 
we must first seek to understand ourselves 
at home and in our foreign policy, and 
also to understand others—communists 
included—and how they are affected by 
what we do. This means again a process 
of identification. A great aid at this point 
would be a stepped-up program of stu- 
dent and professor exchange. 


In conclusion 

In Kottayam we were brought to a new 
realization of the privilege provided by 
such conferences for Christians of dif. 
ferent denominations, cultures, and coun- 
tries to get together to work on common 
problems. We became more aware of the 
decreasing relative importance of the 
West and of the increasing importance of 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. We 
had the privilege of seeing ourselves as 
others see us, shocking as it often was, 
In spite of our differences there was and 
is a feeling of community. 

The Third World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth has not ended. It has just be- 
gun. as John R. Mott said of an earlier 
conference. We shall come to know its 
meaning more fully as it develops in the 
minds of the delegates and as we return 
to our countries to share the experience. 

We must continue to inquire just how 
and to what Christ is the answer. We 
dare not be content to give “only left- 
\s a total outlook on life and 
outreach into life, our religious experi- 


overs, 


ence must be so vital to us that it is we 
who have the dynamic conviction of be- 
ing thoroughly involved in a_ historical 
struggle for justice, in which God’s pur- 
pose transcends any particular nation’s 
interests. Until this fact grips us at the 
very core of our being we cannot rightly 
claim to apprehend in any real measure 
how and to what Christ is the answer. 


put 
CHRISTIAN FAITH INTO ACTION 


ina YWCA CAREER 


Jobs in the YWCA offer interesting and 
creative work with a Christian interna- 
tional movement which functions on col- 
lege campuses and in communities. 


Minimum requirements for appli- 
cants are a Bachelor’s degree plus 


experience in such fields as reli- 
gious education, teaching, group 
work. 

Write to: 


Personnel Services, Nat'l Board, YWCA 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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spring planning blossoms in 


program next year 


\ 


Leaves from the notebook of she Univer- 
sity of Washington YMCA YWCA on 
how to evaluate current program, decide 
upon new program areas, select and train 
leaders, and plan each aspect of the pro- 
gram in the spting, so everything is ready 
to go in the fall. 


How can the Christian Association be 


sensitive to the needs of students? How 
ean it plan a program adequate to these 
unprecedented change and 
stress? The Christian Association needs 


times of 


to evaluate its program each spring, so 
that it may see its goals freshly for the 
coming year. Here are the steps our 
YMCA and YWCA follow in selecting 
and tratjing new leaders and in deter- 
mining next vear’s program: 


A cabinet conference in January 
to evaluate program 

When the executive committee became 
aware of the many questions requiring 
answers before cabinet positions could 
be filled for the following year, it called 
an all-day cabinet conference to be held 
early in January. About fifty student 
leaders were invited, including some par- 
ticipants in freshman and sophomore 
program who were not members of the 
cabinet. Those attending the conference 
were asked: “What would the Christian 
Association be like, if it fulfilled its 
purpose most adequately? What is lack- 
ing in the way we now function? What 
is wrong with our Y?” These questions 
were discussed in buzz sessions of five 
persons without designated leadership. 
An hour and a half later, the whole con- 
ference was reconvened and each group 
reported its discussion, pointing out main 
areas of concern. The chairman listed 
them on a blackboard indicating the fre- 
quency with which each concern was re- 
ported. The most disturbing problems 
were then considered in small discussion 
groups. Some of the problems which 
could not be dealt with adequately at the 
conference, were delegated to standing 
committees for study, evaluation and re- 
port. The recommendations from the con- 
ference and the committees. high-lighting 
afresh the Christain Association purpose 
and function, advised combining some 
program areas, eliminating others, and 
adding some new ones. These recommen- 
dations were not mandatory upon. the 
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new officers but were offered humbly as 
an indication of the best thinking of this 
vears student leaders. 


Leadership conferences with 
prospective cabinet members 

Fach year the YWCA begins what it 
calls “Leadership Conferences.” These 
are informal discussions with each girl 
who desires to carry leadership responsi- 
bility the following year. A senior mem- 
ber of cabinet and a member of the 
Leadership Training Committee try to 
discover her and particular 
skills. and tell her some of the opportu- 
nities which the Association provides for 
leadership training. These include: Cab- 
inet Spring Planning Conferences, Sea- 
beck Student Regional Conference, Lead- 
ership Training Schools, and other NSCY 
summer projects. The girls interviewed 
make up the leadership pool from which 
the senior nominating committee nomi- 
nates officers and from which the new 
officers cabinet members. Each 
girl interviewed is placed in some _ posi- 
tion of responsibility whether it be on 
cabinet or sophomore cabinet or as a 


interests 


choose 


chairman of a short term project. 


Election of the officers and 
selection of cabinet members 

In order to insure an interested elec- 
torate and a democratic vote free from 
group pressures, registration is required 
for voting in the election of YWCA offi- 
Each member receives a_ written 
notice of the registration dates, in am- 
ple time. Registration closes before the 
nominating committee meets to consider 
possible nominees. 


cers, 


After nominations are made and elec- 
tions held, the officers 
spend a week-end together thoughtfully 
choosing the new leaders. Officers have 


newly elected 


an interview with each prospective cabi- 
net member to discuss the particular re- 
sponsibilities of the position. They men- 
tion the preparation each cabinet mem- 


ber needs to make for the Spring Plan- 
ning Conference. 


The cabinet planning and 
training conference 

There are three aims for the Cabinet 
Planning and Training Conference: to 
unify the new members around the pur- 
pose of the CA; to deepen the personal 
faith of each member through fellowship 
in discussion, worship and recreation: 
and to understand each program area and 
develop plans for its work. 

Each committee chairman presents to 
the total group his or her answer to two 
What is the purpose of the 
committee of which | am chairman in re- 
lation to the purpose of the Association ? 


questions: 


What does the committee plan or hope to 
do? Each committee about five 
minutes for this presentation. Problems 
requiring the attention of the cabinet are 
stated, and included on the agenda later 
in the conference. Outgoing seniors plan 
the mechanical details of the conference, 
such as arrangements, transportation and 
food, in order to leave the new leaders 
free for program preparation and plan- 
ning. 


needs 


Leaders hold office from June to June 
Our officers and leaders carry official 
responsibility for the Association begin- 
ning in June and ending in June. This 
means that the program for the academic 
vear is continuous from September 
through June and there is no transfer of 
leadership in the middle of the year. 
Spring thus becomes a time of training 
and preparation of new leaders, but pro- 
gram for the total membership continues 
under trained leaders. A new cabinet 
member thus has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate as a committee member in the 
area of which he or she is the future 
leader and to secure the nucleus of a 
new committee from the present mem- 
bers. In the fall after new members have 
joined the Association and have indi- 
cated their program preferences, the 
committee nucleus is augmented. 


Next fall we will be ready to go 
The retiring cabinet will have shared 
its best thinking months ago, spring 
training and planning will have taken 
place, experience in summer conferences - 
and projects will have added to our re- 
sources. Before school opens we will need 
one good long session together to catch up 
with one another, and then to begin put- 
ting into practice all the hopes and 
dreams of the preceding months. 


Margaret Norton, Executive Direc- 
tor of the YWCA, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 
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ally, 


a new department — 


bits 
and 


barbs 


& Down our way (and elsewhere too) isolated crackpots—-who apparently 
dont know their Hebrew, nor care to be aware that the book of Isaiah was 
written several centuries before the Apostle’s Creed—are. publicly burning 
their copies of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. They charge it with 
tampering with the “Saint” James version of the scriptures by changing the 
translation of Isaiah 7:14 from “virgin” (which is acknowledged in a footnote ) 
to “young woman. This makes one remember what other crackpots have 
burned Bibles in our generation. Ironically enough, a secondary part of the 
argument advanced by these hysterical fanatics is a not-always-veiled allusion 
to the “Communist” flavor of the new version and its sponsoring agency. the 
National Council of Churches. What a strange charge to be made by those 
whose methods are like Stalin's, Hitler's, and the Inquisition! At least this 
may comfort us (or perhaps disturb us even more): this same type of name- 
calling has been occurring elsewhere of late, and our secular friends can't 
blame it all upon the frenzy of religion. 


& The Episcopal Church has ordained an atomic scientist. Dr. William Pol- 
lard, as a deacon. The most interesting thing about this most recent interest 
in religion on the part of an atomic scientist is that Dr. Pollard expects to 
continue as Executive Director of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
where according to The New York Times (speaking figuratively. no doubt) 
“he will wear his new clerical collar on his job.” All of which brings the 
question as to what a clergyman can do as director of a laboratory that a well 
informed and equally devoted layman ought not also to do and can do better. 
perhaps. 


& The Columbia Broadcasting System, acting in response to some loud pro- 
tests, has (as of this writing) dismissed George Kaufman from a_ television 
program for remarking just before Christmas, “Let’s make this one program 
on which no one will sing “Silent Night. Holy Night!” According to those 
who phoned and wrote to Kaufman's ouster, such a remark was sacrilegious. 
Truman B. Douglass of the broadcasting and film commission of the National 
Council has defended Kaufman in a letter to the chairman of CBS. Douglass 
holds that “The real sacrilege is the merciless repetition of ‘Silent Night’ and 
similar Christian hymns by crooners, hillbillies. dance bands, and other musical 
barbarians.” Perhaps it is a sense of guilt that led so many folk to protest a 
quip that may well have sounded deeper truths than all the ‘religiosity’ that is 
commercially pumped into the Christmas season. and the fact that CBS) so 
hastily yielded to the protest only proves Kaufman had his point. 


& Now that group study has been tried on a large scale at the Christmastime 
conferences, and Nansie Blackie’s pamphlet is gaining distribution, let us hope 
that students will want to study their religious heritage so they don't graduate 
with a high school (or dare we suggest even a nursery school) understanding 
of religion, but a college degree in the knowledge of what not. The advice 
of a secretary in the student Movement can well be repeated there: “Dont go 
overboard on the study side. Never forget the need to minister to all sorts and 
conditions of students on campus: minister to their social, recreational. per- 
sonal and religious needs in all wavs possible. whether or not they are zealous 
scholars.” 


By EDWARD LEROY LONG, Jr. 


Minister to Students of Virginia Polytechnic Institute through 


the Blacksburg Presbyterian Church, Blacksburg, Virginia 
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DARTMOUTH 


The winters in New England are long 
and cold. But during the winter of 1948. 
New Hampshire was stirred by a _ hot 
debate in the state legislature. Represen- 
tative Harold Hart. of Wolfboro. had in- 
troduced a Communist control bill which 
seemed to border on thought suppression 
and infringe upon free speech. On the 
Dartmouth campus a handful of alarmed 
students and professors formed an emer- 
gency committee to marshal the liberal 
forces of the state behind an effort to 
defeat the bill. 

The committee testified in public hear- 
ings. wrote letters. and flooded the news- 
papers with articles. Despite those de- 
termined efforts, the act was passed after 
the close of school in June. Those of the 
group who returned to the campus the 
next fall were disappointed, but sensed 
the need for the group to carry on, fill- 
ing a need no other organization met. 
They formed the first local Committee on 
Effective Citizenship in the area and 
loosely afhliated themselves with the 
Dartmouth Christian Union, of which 
most were already members. 

\fter a year of presenting speakers 
and publishing papers these men sensed 
that their group could only continue 
within a larger and more responsible or- 
ganization which would guarantee that 
concern would not rise and fall with 
succeeding student generations. Thus in 
1950 the Political Action Commission 
was made a part of the Christian Union 
and its chairman was given cabinet status. 

Now in its third year, the commission 
has become an important voice on cam- 
pus and is known throughout the New 
England Student Christian Movenient. 
But it has never forgotten the concern 
that gave it birth. end the faith that has 
sustained it. Continued on next page 


KUDOS 


Last month the /ntercollegian announced 
a monthly forum and discussion program 
contest. The winning idea for February 
comes from the Smith College Christian 
Association. To them goes a one year 
free subscription to the /ntercollegian. 


The combined religious groups at 
Smith sponsor an annual Religious Fo- 
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originality in their program planning 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


Men of all creeds and political persua- 
sions work within the commission. In its 
papers and meetings the PAC attempts 
to present fairly both sides of any issue 
it tackles. But it encourages its members 
to take strong individual stands, and off 
the campus it stands unified. Last year 
the PAC testified again before the New 
Hampshire legislature and _ continually 
wrote to congressmen and other public 
oficials and newspapers. 

Bringing to the campus a unique social 
ethic—quite unlike that of a Human 
Rights Society or a Civil Liberties Union 
—the PAC keeps before it the eternal 
Christian concerns for justice and love 
in society, and the belief in the invio- 
lable dignity and integrity of each per- 
son. “Just how radical is the Christian 
gospel?” it asks itself, and proceeds to 
act on the basis of what it believes about 
God and man. Program is thus incidental, 
and follows from faith, and the needs 
that faith sees. 

Different} campuses differing 
needs; varied situations demand particu- 
lar courses of action. Frequently the Po- 
litical Action Commission receives letters 
from Christian Associations who are 
starting a similar commission, asking 
for recommendations as to program. The 
chairman can only say that, regrettably, 
there is no clear-cut formula, no sure 
way to social responsibility or political 
maturity. At Dartmouth the program 
changes from year to year, with shifting 
needs and passing generations of stu- 
dents. Regular meetings of the full com- 
mission are one of the continuing em- 
phases. but topics range from racketeer- 
ing in unions to academic freedom; from 
the Negro vote to the McCarran <Aet. 
Both faculty men and outside speakers 
have addressed the commission. 


TO SMITH 

rum. This year the theme was: Faith on 
Trial. The Academic Mind—A Challenge 
to Religion? The topics and speakers in- 
cluded in the forum were: 


Religious Convictions and the Academ- 
ic Community—Howard F. Lowry 


Judaism Confronts the Secular World 


Horace M. Kallen 
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To share its concerns and its findings 
with the entire college the commission 
maintains bulletin boards on the campus, 
publishes a monthly paper entitled The 
Forum, and occasionally puts out a Fact 
Sheet of important items that were buried 
in the back pages of daily newspapers. A 
letter is sent each fall to prospective rush- 
ees on the values and disvalues of fra- 
ternity membership. Discussion groups 
meet frequently around topics in the 
news, and a “watch dog’ committee 
scans each day's events for areas in 
which the PAC ought to act. 

Concern for social, economic, and po- 
litical justice moved some of the men 
in the commission to help set up a re- 


gional Committee on Effective Citizenship 
within the Student Christian Movement. 
The progress has been slow, but not dis- 
heartening, as more and more CAs 
come to realize the extent of Christian 
social responsibility. 

The final report of one of the outgoing 
chairmen serves to remind the commis- 
sion of the reasons for its existence. 
This was his admonition: 

“Your concern for justice and love is 
the same which motivates the entire 


Protestantism in an Age of Uncertainty 
—-Theodore N. Greene 

Catholicism Looks at Social Thought 
and Ethics—Paul H. Furfey 


The program covered three days. The 
speaker discussed the over-all theme. A 
speaker from each of the three faith 
groups related the general subject to its 
particular point of view. 


Christian Union, and indeed moves Chris- 
tian men everywhere. Each DCU mem- 
ber seeks to work out his faith for him- 
self, and in the same way vou are search- 
ing for what is ultimately true and good. 
You believe that you must work and 
testify to what you have found and hope 
to find. You must at all times answer to 
your faith and to the faith of the group. 
“On a campus where political organi- 
zations are generally dead or one-sided, 
and those that are vital are short-lived, 
you have a unique challenge. The col- 
lege has its Young Republican Club, 
which espouses a decidedly conservative 
view; it has its Liberal Forum, dedicated 
to the broad principles of liberalism; 
and it has at present an Emergency Com- 
mittee to speak out against encroach- 
ments upon civil liberties. The PAC 
in a sense includes all these and goes 
beyond them. It re-examines each in 
terms of God’s will for man, and finds 
that each stands in need of redemption. 
The challenge to you. the PAC, is this: 
Be always ready to be counted. but be 
not the tool of any man or philosophy, 
remembering whence derives the author- 
ity over you. Listen to all and to every- 
thing: then move toward the oppressed 
and those in need. Use the best of your 
mind, but do not rely upon mind alone. 
“Proceed with care. weighing each 
step carefully before it is taken. You must 
not destroy your group through irrespon- 
sibility. But do not become bogged down 
in caution, fear or burdensome program. 
Decision requires courage and responsi- 
bility. Remember the imperative 
placed upon you, from which you can 
never escape—be impatient with the ex- 
isting state of things: act as if the king- 
dom were upon you—because it is: re- 
member your own limits and your possi- 
bilities. The choice is yours.” 
Richard C. Schroeder, Dartmouth College 


Send in your forum and discussion 
experiences so that The Intercol- 
legian can share them with others. 
The important criteria in this contest 
is whether new ways are being found 
to interpret Christian insights to the 
campus. Heres where a Christian 
Association can demonstrate intellec- 
tual vigor! Write: E. L. Nestingen, 
care of The Intercollegian. 
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WSSF AIDS 
KOREAN STUDENTS 


American students are asked 
to raise money to aid Korean 
students in their desperate 
fight for life and knowledge 


Ewha students in science class. Their lunch 
will be cold rice and hot water. 


There is no area in the world today 
where students suffer greater privation 
and hardship than in the Republic of 


South Korea, yet nearly thirty thousand _ 


of them continue to attend classes, seek- 
ing to prepare themselves for the leader- 
ship of their country in the difficult fu- 
ture years. 

Conditions at the universities of South 
Korea, once housed in well-constructed 
buildings on beautiful campuses, are now 
in acute material need. With the excep- 
tion of tiny Severance Medical College. 
al’ Korean universities formerly located 
im the Seoul area have been uprooted 
afd transplanted to safer ground. Seoul 
has been invaded three times during the 
Korean war and bombed many times. 
Even at Severance. which has about 120 
students. the out-patient building, the 
maternity and private patients’ wards. 
the main classroom building. several 
foreign-stvle residences and twenty Ko- 
rean homes in the area were totally de- 
stroyed—about two-thirds of the pre-war 
facilities. All the remaining buildings 
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Students of Ewha Womans University are attending classes on 


this campus-in-exile high in the hills above Pusan, Korea 


were damaged and almost all of the 
equipment lost. 

Other universities, including the Na- 
tional University, according to reports, 
have been removed to Pusan. Among 
these campuses-in-exile is Ewha Womans 
University, located high in hills 
above Pusan. Classes are conducted in 
wooden huts made from crating lumber. 
There are no floors and no window glass 
—the sharp Korean wind whistles 
through the buildings. where students 
and professors huddle in their heavy 
clothing. Because of the great shortage 
of food in Korea. no college maintains a 
restaurant. Lunch at Ewha is a bowl of 
cold rice brought by the students from 
home, mixed with a bowl of hot water 
which the school supplies. Of Ewha’s 
1.500 women students at least one-third 
are in urgent need of help, according to 
the university's president, Dr. Helen 
Kim. who particularly cited the need for 
warm clothing such as coats and sweat- 
ers. 
Twelve hundred students, principally 
men, attend classes at Chosen Christian 
University. which, like Ewha, has been 
reorganized in the Pusan area. 

World Student Service Fund and the 
international organization with which it 
is afhliated. World University Service. 
have pledged themselves to help meet 
the desperate need at Korean universities. 
WSSF. through an arrangement with 


CARE, has already been enabled by the 
contributions of American students to 
send $5,000 worth of food and _ textile 
packages to educational institutions in 
Korea. Throughout the spring WSSF will 
continue to appeal for aid to Korea in 
its fund drives at American college and 
university Campuses. 

The need in Korea is great—and it is 
dramatic. We Americans are responsive 
to the pitiful aspect of young persons 
fighting for their education when they 
do not even have enough to eat, clothes 
to wear, or a place to sleep. But WSSF, 
which has issued an emergency appeal 
for Korea, also seeks to meet the con- 
tinuing, on-going needs of students at uni- 
versities in other countries of Asia and 
in the Near East. The total World Uni- 
versity Service program for 1952-53 calls 
for the expenditure of nearly $400,000 
to improve student health, to provide 
student housing, to supply educational 
equipment, and to aid refugees at uni- 
versities throughout the world. Korea is 
one part of the total picture of world 
need. 

Students at American campuses. this 
vear are asked to give to Korea as well 
to those thousands of university stu- 
dents in Asia and the Near East who are 
fighting against heavy odds to achieve 
their education. Something to remember: 
“When you give to WSSF this year, 


give twice!” 
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INSTALLATION SERVICE 


for new officers of a student YMCA, YWCA or CA 


A service to install the members of the 
cabinet and the advisory board is usually 
held soon after their selection. It may be 
held at a regular meeting of the CA, in a 
college assembly, at the morning service 
of a campus church, or at a special din- 
ner meeting 


Catt TO WorsHIP 


Almighty and eternal God, 

Thou art hidden from my sight: 

Thou art beyond the understanding of 
my mind: 

Thy thoughts are not my thoughts: 

Thy ways are past finding out. 

Yet hast thou breathed thy spirit into 
my spirit: 

Yet hast thou formed my mind to see 
thee: 

Yet hast thou inclined my heart to 
love thee: 

Yet hast thou made me restless to find 
the rest that is in thee: 

Yet hast thou planted within me a hun- 
ger and a thirst that make me dissatis- 
fied with all the joys of earth. 


Hymn: Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind 

ScripTURE: Matthew 5:17-48 

LIrANY ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE (using 
selections from The Imitation of Christ, 
Thomas a Kempis): 


Leaver: He that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness. saith the Lord. These 
are the words of Christ: and they 
teach us how far we must imitate his 
life and character, if we seek true il- 
lumination and deliverance from all 
blindness of heart. Let it be our most 
earnest study, therefore, to dwell upon 
the life of Jesus Christ.* 


PropLe: Our Father, help us to dwell 
upon the life of Jesus Christ. 


Leaver: If thou hadst once entered into 
the mind of Jesus, and had tasted yea 
even a little of his tender love, then 
wouldst thou care nought for thine own 
convenience or inconvenience, but 
wouldst rather rejoice at trouble 
brought upon thee, because the love of 
Jesus maketh a man to despise him- 
self. He who loveth Jesus, and is in- 
wardly true and free from inordinate 
affections, is able to turn himself read- 


14 Diary of Private Prayer, John Baillie 
* The Imitation of Christ, Thomas a4 Kempis 
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ily to God, and to rise above himself 
in spirit, and to enjoy fruitful peace.* 

PropLe: O God, help us to enter into the 
mind of Jesus. 

LEADER: Love is swift, sincere, pious, 
pleasant, gentle, strong, patient, faith- 
ful, prudent, long-suffering, manly, and 
never seeking her own: for whereso- 
ever a man seeketh his own, there he 
falleth from love. Love is circumspect, 
humble and upright; not weak, not 
fickle, nor intent on vain things; sober, 
chaste, steadfast, quiet and guarded in 
all senses. Love is devout and grateful 
toward God, faithful and always trust- 
ing in him even when God hideth his 
face, for without sorrow we cannot live 
in love.” 

PropLe: Our Father, help us to be de- 
vout and faithful toward thee. 


LeapeR: The kingdom of God is within 
you, saith the Lord. Turn thee with all 
thy heart to the Lord and forsake thfs 
miserable world, and thou shalt find 
rest unto thy soul. Learn to despise 
outward things and to give equally to 
inward things and thou shalt see the 
kingdom of God come within thee.’ 

Prope: Let us seek the kingdom of God 

PRAYER: In unison 
OQ Thou who wert, and art. and art to 
come, | thank thee that this Christian 
way whereon | walk is no untried or 
unchartered road, but a road beaten 
hard by the footsteps of saints, apos- 
tles, prophets and martyrs. | thank 
thee for the finger-posts and danger 
signals with which it is marked at 
every turning and which may be known 
to me through the study of the Bible 
and of all history and of all great lit- 
erature of the world. Beyond all, I give 
thee devout and humble thanks for the 
great gift of Jesus Christ, Pioneer of 
our faith. I praise thee that thou hast 
caused me to be born in an age and 
in a land which has known His name. 
and that I am not called upon to face 
any temptation or trial which He did 
not first endure. 

Forbid it, Holy Lord, that I should 
fail to profit by these great memories 
of the ages that are gone by, or to 
enter into the glorious inheritance 
which thou has prepared for me; 
through Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen. 


INSTALLATION of incoming cabinet and 
advisory board members: 


Charge to the Cabinet: (May be given 
by the retiring president, by a faculty 
member or other friend of the Chris- 
tian Association. It should deseribe the 
values the CA might have for students, 
the university and the larger commu- 
nity, and outline the leadership de- 
manded of the cabinet if these values 
are to be realized.) 


Charge to the Advisory Board: (This 
may be given by the retiring chairman 
or by another faculty member. It should 
outline the responsibilities of the board 
and the ways in which they can help 
students enrich the life of the CA.) 


Leaper: Will the members of the ecabi- 
net and advisory board for 1953-54 
please rise? Do you reaffirm the pur- 
pose of the (YMCA, YWCA or CA) of 


this college (or university) ? 


MEMBERS OF THE CABINET AND ADVISORY 
Boarp (in unison): We reaffirm the 
purpose of the - —_—— - - of 
— - College, which is: 
(Repeat the Purpose statement of the 
Association ) 


LEADER: Do you covenant with this Chris- 
tian Association and with God to de- 
vote yourselves to developing a_pro- 
gram to meet the needs of students on 
this campus? 


MEMBERS OF CABINET AND ADVISORY 
Boarp (in unison): We covenant with 
this Christian Association and with 
God to devote ourselves to developing 
a program to meet the needs of stu- 
dents on this campus. 


PRAYER BY THE LEADER: Our Father, we 
thank thee for these members of the 
cabinet and advisory board who have 
accepted responsibility for leading the 
work of the Christian Association for 
the coming year. We ask thee to 
strengthen them and to remain close to 
them, that they may fulfill thy purpose 
for the Christian Association on this 
campus. Amen. 


Hymn: Rise up. O men of God 


BENEDICTION: Now unto God’s gracious 
and loving care we commit you. May 
the Lord bless you and keep you: may 
the Lord make his face to shine upon 
vou and be gracious unto you; may the 
Lord lift the light of his countenance 
upon you and give you peace, both 
now and forevermore. Amen. 
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